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The Editor does not cease to be amazed at the wonders of modern technology, and is informed 
by the EA (as she is known in the Department) that LCM can now accept contributions on disc, 
from those like himself fortunate (or sensible) enough to have opted for the Mac Plus, in MacWrite, 
Writenow, Microsoft Word up to version 3.1 and ‘Text only’. If the last-named is used, a formatted 
printout should be sent as well. Discs will, of course, be returned. 

He has long suspected that despite the pious hope expressed above about copyright in the 
format, articles do get copied, and consequently proposes to reduce the ‘traditional 30 free offprints’ 
to 10: additional copies may be ordered at any time for 5p a page. He suspects that the ‘tradition’ 
was that of the Thirty Latins and like them (in his view) a retrojected myth, and offers contributors 
the analogy of the 10 Clisthenic tribes or if they prefer, the X Orators. 

He must also regretfully remind subscribers who have not yet paid their account for 1987 (if 
any such there be) that they will not receive LCM in 1988 until they clear their arrears. 

Last month's remarks about the state of play in British Universities is already out of date, 
since the Working Party (hereafter the WP) on Classics and Byzantine Studies appointed by the 
Arts Sub-Committee of the University Grants Committee has already reported and its findings 
sent to the Universities. There cannot be any person in a Classics Department in this country who 
has not seen a copy of the report, and some details have been published in the Times Higher 
Education Supplement (THES). But for the benefit of foreign readers (at least half the total 
number of subscribers) the Editor reproduces the main items, but has been advised to refrain from 
comment. He therefore contents himself with saying that it does look as though the WP had been 
reading LCM, both because of their Delphic style, which has proved capable of different 
interpretations in different places, and because of their apparent acceptance of some diminution in 
the number of Universities at which the study of the Classics is carried on. The Editor is 
unrepentant of his advocacy of indeed a greater degree of concentration than so far envisaged by 
the WP, although he knows that it has incurred him some hostility from those who take the view 
that the Classics must be studied in every University, in the interests both of the subject and of the 
institution, and he is aware of the loyalty than many members feel to their own institution, and the 
difficulties that may be caused by migration willing or unwilling. His concern has always been 
for the subject, which needs, in his view, centres of very considerable strength (30 members?) 

It must further be remembered that the WP has only made recommendations, and it is up to 
individual institutions to decide whether or not they will implement them, and for the UGC and its 
successor body (which is more directly under Government control than has been the UGC) to decide 
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the extent to which they will enforce them by financial sanctions. 

What, however, is recommended, is this, in the order in which it is set out in the report, which 
endorses the view that ‘Classical civilization’ courses must require some study of a language ‘to a 
respectable level’, and that all departments should teach both traditional classics and ‘Classical 
civilization’, and should therefore be staffed at the minimum level of 8, 2 G, 2 L, 2 Hist, 1 Art & 
Arch, 1 Philosophy, but that 8 were not enough to make a ‘centre of strength’. The WP seems 
concerned about the number of staff and the staff-student ratio, and their recommendations for 
closure are based on these criteria. The Editor published in LCM 11.9 (Nov.1986) the annual 
intake of students required to sustain the viable Classics department at a ratio of 13.5. It is 36, and 
the implications of that figure for all of us, in the light of the total number of applications, hardly 
need stressing. 

The WP started, very properly some may think, with Scotland, where ST ANDREWS is a 
‘centre of strength’ [even if not all regard it as a Scottish University]: EDINBURGH & GLASGOW 
are recommended to consider entering a consortium olua: Bor dyerxtov év trdéAet mpémerv: | dtos 
rT dieida 7 éyxéas taita Kkbrer | Styooratoivr av ov ¢llw mpocevvéros (A.Ag.321-3), in view 
of the traditional rivalry between the two cities]: ABERDEEN, despite its nearly 500 year tradition 
of Classical teaching, it [rather sadly it seems] ‘found itself compelled to recommend that the 
department be closed’. It then moved to WALES, an even more ticklish problem, and finally 
recommends that ‘not more than two departments of classics be maintained at a level of about eight 
members of staff each, their location to be determined by the University of Wales in the light of its 
own strong preference for SWANSEA’. Bangor moving to Durham, there are left 
ABERYSTWYTH, LAMPETER and CARDIFF. The Working Party accepts the risk of appearing 
to shuffle out of difficult decisions [wisely, in the light of the history of English involvement in 
Celtic lands], and in BELFAST it recommends ‘that provision be maintained at a proper level’ 
[presumably at least 8] while asking the University to consider the advantages of reorganization 
as a single department of Classics and Ancient History [for it clearly approves of unified 
departments such as Liverpool has recently become]. 

‘LONDON, like Wales’ [! - but like it only in having had its own internal committees of 
inquiry and for rationalization]. Here the WP recommends the maintenance of 3 ‘centres of 
strength” [as befits a capital city], KING'S COLLEGE LONDON, ROYAL HOLLOWAY AND 
BEDFORD NEW COLLEGE [ no longer actually in the capital] and UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
LONDON, together with the INSTITUTE OF CLASSICAL STUDIES, with consequent closure of 
BIRKBECK and WESTFIELD COLLEGES. 

OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE, of course, are to continue as ‘for the foreseeable future the 
greatest centres of strength in Classics nationally’, but the WP points to, and regrets, the decline 
or loss at Oxford in provision for ‘the rarer specialisms’, numismatics, epigraphy, and 
Hellenistic history. The Editor perceives a slight hint that graduate work in at least Oxford should 
take precedence over undergraduate teaching. 

The rest of England is considered in five regions, North-East, North, Midlands, South-East 
and South-West [a division which may foreshadow further reforms in local government as the 
unit of administration increases]. In the NE, DURHAM is very properly ‘graded outstanding in 
research’ and will be strengthened by the move of Bangor there. It is, however, recommended to 
form an ‘informal consortium’ [one of the WP's Delphic phrases], with NEWCASTLE, which is 
singled out for its development of ‘ab initio teaching’ [presumably the ‘wonderous and delightful’ 
P.V.Jones, quem honoris causa nomino]. These departments are advised to be ‘careful not to 
duplicate each other's specialisms unnecessarily’. 

The North includes what we at Liverpool have been accustomed to think of as the North- 
West. LANCASTER, it appears, is transferring its classicists and archaeologists elsewhere. The 
transfers to LEEDS are described as ‘a much needed revitalization of its provision in Latin’, and it 
is stressed that ‘the justification lay in the presence of the Brotherton Library’ [proving, what the 
Editor has always known, that it is easier to move people than books]. LIVERPOOL has 
‘reorganized Classics as a single department primarily history-based but with the necessary 
supporting provision in Greek and Latin’ [another Delphic phrase], and this is welcomed. At 
MANCHESTER, described as ‘at no great distance’[from Liverpool no greater, it is believed here, 
than that between Abraham's bosom and where the rich man was] the University is recommended 
to consider the advantages of reorganization into a single ‘School’ of Classical Studies, and the 
WP further recommends the establishment of an ‘informal consortium’ with LIVERPOOL. At 
SHEFFIELD, Greek and Latin have, it seems, already been agreed [a commentator would say 
‘note the passive’) for transfer, and the WP recommends that the same be the case for ancient 
history. HULL is engaged in faculty re-structuring, and so the WP only recommends ‘that the 
University be invited to consider whether the apparently steady fall in demand for Classics could 
be reversed, and whether there was any chance of justifying an increase in staff members to an 
adequate scale’ [the language of the whole of this sentence repays study]: if not, closure. 
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NOTTINGHAM has benefitted from closures [and surely also from local good management 
and good sense; it is no accident that the current CUCD Bulletin, no.16, contains, at pp.42-43, an 
article by Professor Wolf Liebeschutz ‘In favour of rationalising Classics Departments’] and will 
become a major centre of strength, ‘with a staff of a dozen or so’ and some increase in ancient 
history reflecting student demand. LEICESTER, on the other hand, is seen as weak and the 
recommendation of the WP is similar to that which it made for Hull. KEELE is given no option but 
closure, though two members of staff are to contribute to courses in Western Civilization (which is 
where classics appears at Queen Mary College, London). BIRMINGHAM is to import and survive, 
at WARWICK the University is encouraged in its declared intention to create a Chair of Classics 
and to ‘enhance the provision made in ancient history’, and ‘urged in the direction of further 
development of language teaching’. Here too, a consortium with Birmingham is recommended 
‘whereby teaching of the rarer specialisms may be shared rather than duplicated’. 

In the South-East, SOUTHAMPTON and SUSSEX have ceased to offer Classics, and the 
transfer of two members of staff from the latter to KENT apparently ensure its survival (with 
increased commitment to language teaching) but the WP make no explicit recommendation, as 
they do at READING, which has ‘developed a strong list towards ancient history’ [not entirely a 
commendatory metaphor], but where there is ‘very strong institutional commitment to Classics 
generally’, and the addition of at least 2 members of staff in fields other than history is 
recommended, and the University urged to consider ‘cooperation’ with Royal Holloway and 
Bedford New Colleges to cover ‘gaps in provision’. 

‘Finally, the South-West’ [though the Editor, mindful of his Devonian origins, does not 
approve this relegation of the finest part of the island], where EXETER flourishes with ‘more than 
adequate student demand’, and where the WP recommends the addition of 2 or more members of 
staff ‘to improve coverage of the subject and to satisfy the demand’. BRISTOL is ‘Sjudged excellent 
in research’ and enjoys ‘perhaps the greatest all-round strength among English Classics 
departments after Oxford, Cambridge [readers outside this country should perhaps be reminded 
that this order is only traditional] and London’.The University is recommended to add 2 more 
members of staff in addition to two imports already being negotiated. 

The Editor makes no apologies for devoting so much of this number to this report, believing 
that it may have lessons for other places where the position of classics may be in doubt, and that 
even those in this country who are already familiar with it may benefit from consideration of the 
implications of those statements which he has highlighted by quotation and the few comments from 
which he has not been able to restrain himself. He might summarize his own impressions by 
saying that the WP seems to favour balanced classics departments of at least 8 with a continued 
commitment to language teaching and a student demand able to sustain that number (it is said 
that Queen Victoria always enquired, when any person was suggested for elevation to the Peerage, 
‘Has he the means to sustain the Honour?’) They are also impressed both by the research record of a 
department and by evidence of an innovative approach to the classics. Slight hints in some cases of 
a perhaps grudging recognition that the future may lie with ancient history should possibly be 
discounted: and the role of Vice-Chancellors (‘institutional commitment’) must never be 
underestimated. 

In LCM 11.2 (Feb.1986) the Editor noted, but did not reply to, the criticism that his notes were 
too gloomy. Perhaps these ones are not entirely appropriate for the Christmas Number, but though 
he knows that the report has caused great unhappiness in some places, he cannot honestly say that 
the future for classics envisaged looks black, and he at least would like to congratulate the 
members of the working party, and especially Professor Barron, for the way in which they have 
carried out their remit, to offer readers the advice that he has always given them, that critical 
collaboration is often more effective than last-ditch resistance, and finally, in a new type face to 
wish, in company with the Editorial Assistant 

A Happy Christmas to all our Readers 
to which, since he cannot be sure when subscribers will get this, these notes being appropriately 
written upon S.Nicholas’ day, he had better add, in the light or in despite of the Report, and with 
another appropriate device 


ta 


Best Wishes for a Happy and Prosperous New Year e 
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G.NUSSBAUM (Keele): odi et amo - again (Catullus 85) LCM 12.10 (Dec.1987), 148 


I will not here try to take up Professor Rudd's challenge to produce a satisfying translation 
of Catullus’ celebrated couplet. But I remain unpersuaded by Brian Arkins' new version of the 
opening , ‘I loathe her, I lust for her’ (LCM 12.8 [Oct.1987], 118). 

I do very much take the point that (pace Quinn) the Lesbia poems (amongst which I do of 
course include 85) are not fragments, though I would not go so far as to say that they constitute a 
‘tightly knit’ group. 

Moreover, I would want to include other poems in the group besides those he lists, viz. 70, 72, 
75, 76 and 85 itself. For example, I would want to include 87: 

nulla potest mulier tantum se dicere amatam 
uere, quantum a me Lesbia amata mea est. 
nulla fides ullo fuit unquam in foedere tanta 
quanta in amore tuo ex parte reperta mea est. 
Here the words amo and amor clearly have an emotional and even a moral content beyond that 
of simple sexuality or ‘lust’. What is more, the poem seems to be exploring (as Quinn has shown) 
what that further content is about, through the use of words like fides and foedus, which are 
certainly no traditional part of the vocabulary of the genre. The final ex mea parte clinches the 
epigram: there is no doubt about his love for her - what about hers for him? And the question is not 
(surely) just about whether she desires him sexually. 
Within the group listed by Brian Arkins, 72 shows the same wrestling with ideas and 
vocabulary to express feelings which go beyond those of a merely physical liaison: 
dilexi tum te non tantum ut uulgus amicam, 
sed pater ut gnatos diligit et generos. 
nunc te cognoui: quare etsi impensius uror, 
multo mei tamen es uilior ac leuior. 
qui potis est, inquis? quod amantem iniuria talis 
cogit amare magis, sed bene uelle minus. 
Now amare has lost all moral content - but has the emotional element gone too? Has it become a 
synonym for uror? Yes, perhaps it has. But the English ‘love’ can convey a blend of physical, 
emotional and moral elements, or can pick out and highlight any one of these. 

And so we return to odi et amo. Would it not be best to keep amo as ‘love’, with its closely 
similar range of meaning, and odi as ‘hate’ (despite the lost alliteration of ‘loathe’)? The effect of 
Catullus' opening seems to depend in part on his choosing very ordinary, unspecialized words that 
make a natural pair. (Incidentally, I have never heard of the attribution of the Freudian ‘love-hate 
relationship’ to a classical source, as with some of his other ideas, but the combination is certainly 
not an unfamiliar one for us - and is wider than just physically sexual, though sexually linked). 

The perfect translation (!), when we find it, will begin: ‘I hate her, I love her .. .’. Well, 
perhaps it is only fair to have a go myself after all: 

I hate her and I love her. Why? 
Well might you ask me why. 
I don't know why - but it's a fact, 
and I'm in agony. 
Copyright © 1987 G.Nussbaum. 


W.S.Watt (Aberdeen): Housman’s knowledge of Greek LCM 12.10 (Dec.1987), 148 
From a letter to A.C.Pearson dated 15 October 1926, published in Henry Maas, The Letters of 
A.E.Housman (London 1971), 422f:: 
‘The number of good Greek scholars whom I have deceived into thinking that I know Greek 
is mounting up, and I add your scalp to Platt’s and Headlam's.’ 
Copyright © 1987 W.S.Watt. 


F.M.A.JONES (formerly of Cape Town, now in London): Trebius and Virro in Juvenal 5- 
LCM 12.10(Dec.1987), 148-154 

This article derives from my thesis (under completion) for a Ph.D from the University of St 
Andrews. The substance of section III was used in a paper dealing with name-usage in Latin 
verse which I gave at the 16th Biennial Conference of the Classical Association of South Africa, at 
the University of Natal, Pietermaritzberg, on Thursday 24 January 1985 (cf LCM 11.7(1986, 
101ff) 
I am grateful to Mr P.A.George for his comments on an earlier draft, and to the HSRC for 
financial aid . 

The prominent themes amicitia and libertas are of some importance in the first book of 
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satires as a whole!, and the fifth satire is to some extent a summary of the book's thematic 
material2.Its suitability for this role is enhanced by economy of dramatis personae and 
narrative: unlike the preceding satires, the fifth concentrates on a single pair of amici, Trebius 
and Virro, and this encapsulation gives a fuller picture than that of the third satire where only one 
side of the relationship is examined. As regards economy of narrative, the single event described 
(or rather foretold), has a unity and coherence which is more obvious than Umbricius' apparent 
ramble and the obviously bipartite fourth satire. Even if Umbricius' characterization, inter alia, 
gives a satisfying unity to the third satire, the relationship of Trebius and Virro provides a 
paradigm of amicitia and the more straightforward unity is a way of concentrating on the 
essence of the picture, of balancing the two parties against each other (something of the same 
character may also be seen in the ninth satire, where again two amici are the protagonists, 
Naevolus and, as in 5, Virro?). 

Trebius and Virro are basic features of the description of the dinner and their interaction (or 

lack of it) has been described and discussed4, as have certain links with 4 and the summary 
nature of the poem®. A supplementary account is given here, concerning nomenclature and the 
speaker's role.The matter may be dealt with under three headings (the Speeches: the Menu: 
Personal Indicators, i.e names, pronouns etc.) and a conclusion. 
I. SPEECHES Satire 1 is enlivened by some 30 lines of speech, much of it in the form of brief 
exchanges. Satire 2 contains some 34 lines of speech, partly in exchanges, but also with one 
speech of some length, Laronia's (37-63). Satire 3 is almost wholly devoted to one very long 
speech. So far an escalation. By contrast Satires 4 and 5, both poems in which the subject 
matter (council and dinner) engenders expectation of debate or conversation, include 
surprisingly little direct speech.4 has 17 lines in which some speech occurs (sometimes very 
little, as at 76) and 5 has 15 (including some which are merely hypothetical: 130 bibe; 135-6). 

In Satire 4 Domitian is spoken to three times (by the fisherman, by Veiento and by 
Montanus: only Montanus addresses him by name, at 135): Catullus plurima dixit at 119, but what 
he said is not reported and appears to have been exclamatory (nemo magis stupuit, 119). Such is 
the length of the list of the Emperor's amici that the paucity of speech and speakers is obtrusive. 
Domitian, whose presence is felt throughout, utters four words at 130. This lack of communications 
is closely paralleled in Satire 5 where Virro's presence is continually felt, but the only words he 
is imagined as likely to say at the meal are ‘una simus’, a formula, merely (cf Courtney ad loc.), 
but also the only plural verb in the satire which includes both Trebius and Virro. The slave speaks 
to Trebius more than Virro does (74-5). Furthermore Virro is only spoken to twice: firstly a 
rhetorical interjection by the speaker to the absent Virro (107-113) and secondly the hypothetical 
‘bibe’, 129-30 quis vestrum temerarius usque adeo, quis | perditus, ut dicat regi ‘bibe’? Trebius 
speaks twice at the dinner, but neither time to Virro. At 76-9 he bitterly admits to himself his folly 
(Cf. Ferguson ad loc.) , and at 166-8 he speaks to himself again, this time in disbelief at his fate: 
although he speaks of Virro he does not name him. By contrast Naevolus frequently apostrophizes 
Virro (ef. 9.46ff., 54ff., 71, 77, 81ff.; not by name), but he is not in Virro's presence. The only other 
speech in Satire 5 is Alledius' reflexion on truffles (118-9); presumably he is one of the reliqui 
Virrones. 

The impression given is that Virro only converses with equals (5.136-7 suggest that even this 
is mercenary) and that his slaves resent contact with the poorer amici. This separation between 
the protagonists is explicitly emphasized at 125-7 duceris planta ..., si quid temptaveris 
umquam | hiscere tamquam habeas tria nomina. Horace's cena (2.8) is markedly different 
(cf. Morford, AJPh 98 [1977], 221): Nasidienus is mocked, but he is freely spoken to by Balatro 
(2.8.65-74z) and freely speaks to the company (implicit in 7 ut aiebat cenae pater ; quoted in 438-53; 
implicit in 89 ut multo suavius and 92 suavis res, si non causas narraret earum ...). He 
addresses Maecenas at 16, it is clear that he spoke to Fundanius (31 me docuit ), and his reply to 
Balatro is recorded at 75-6. There is also free conversation between the guests: Vibidius speaks to 
Balatro at 34 and is said to have made requests of the slaves at 80ff. (contrast Trebius' treatment in 
Juvenal, 5.52-75), and at 61-3 Nomentanus addresses Fortune on Nasidienus' behalf. Unlike 


lgee R.A.Lafleur, BICS 4 (1979), 158-177; the Satires 4 & 5 are especially closely related 
(171-174). See also J.Adamietz, Untersuchungen zu Juvenal (Wiesbaden 1972) on 1, 3, 5 & 9; 
D.Cloud & S.Braund, G&R 29 (1982), 77ff.; W.Heilmann, RAM 110 (1967), 366ff., on other 
connexions in Book 1. 

See G.Highet, Juvenal the Satirist (Oxford 1954), 85; M.Morford, AJPh 98 (1977), 230-232, 
237-238, 244; Lafleur (see n.1) 171-7. 

3For Virro's place in 9 see (by contrast) Courtney's undefended and implausible assertion on 
p.424 of his edition (Oxford 19xx). 

4Morford (see n.2) 219-245; cf. W.S.Anderson, YCS 15 (1957), 80-86; Lafleur (see n.1) 171-7. 
5Lafleur, Highet and Morford (see nn. 1 & 2). 
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Virro, Nasidienus is not tyrannical or wilfully insulting, and the guests are not terrified or 
abject. 
For clarity lists are provided here: items in brackets (. .. ) are not recorded in direct speech. 
i. Speeches at the dinner in Horace, S.2.8. 


(6- 7 Nasidienus generally) 

16-17 Nasidienus to Maecenas 

( 381 Nasidienus to Fundanius) 
34 Vibidius to Balatro 

43-53 Nasidienus generally 

61-63 Nomentanus to Fortune 

65-74 Balatro to Nasidienus 

75-76 Nasidienus to Balatro 

(80ff. Vibidius to slaves) 

( 89 Nasidienus generally) 

( 92 Nasidienus generally) Total: 29 lines direct speech 


Total length of Satire, 95 lines. 
ii. Speeches in Juvenal, Satire 4. 


65.- 69 Fisherman to Domitian 
76 Slave opens council 
(11 Off. Catullus exclaims) 
124-128 Veiento to Domitian 
130 Domitian to council 
130-135 Montanus to Domitian Total: 17 lines direct speech 


Total length of Satire, 154 lines. 
Crispus’ hypothetical conversations (87-88) and Pompeius’ whisper (110) should also be borne 
in mind. 
iii. Speeches in Juvenal, Satire 5. 


18 Virro to Trebius (the invitation) 
74 -75 Slave to Trebius 
76 -79 Trebius to himself 
118-119 Alledius generally 
*130 guest to Virro 
*1 35-136 Virro to Trebius 
166-169 Trebius to himself Total: 15 lines direct speech 


Total length of Satire, 173 lines. 

Items marked with an asterisk * are explicitly shown as not happening. Lines 125-7 
confirm the impression of highly constrained talk. The speaker's interjection to Virro should 
be registered as a strong contrast to Trebius' abject behaviour (see further below). The lack of 
communication in the satire is a major contribution to the negation of amicitia. 

Il. THE MENU Food is prominent in both Satire 4 and Satire 5. Both in the main concern a 

single event (the council is the main part of 4 and the introduction is very much in parallel) - 
connected with food. Domitian's rhombus echoes Crispinus' mullus and this (or both) is 

echoed in turn by Virro's mullus. As Lafleur points out (BICS 4 [1979], 172-3), the description 

of Crispinus' and Virro's mullets (4.15-21; 5.92ff.) are further linked by association in each 

case of the mullet with captatio. Another similarity between the two satires is the exclusion of 

others from the food by Crispinus (4.22), Domitian (4.64) and Virro. 

On the other hand, Satire 4 has a political element at an explicit level, which is not found in 
Satire 5. But Virro clearly corresponds to Domitian (Lafleur 173) and Trebius to Crispinus in his 
capacity as terrified attendant (Lafleur 171). In a general way these correspondences might be 
said to give Satire 5 political connotations. This is reinforced by the associations of the food 
purveyed (Lafleur, BICS 4 [1979], 173-4; Morford, AJPh 98 [1977], 235). 

The associations given to Trebius' food are squalid and repulsive, or servile®. By contrast 
Virro's food has epic associations, or historical associations which suggest the theme of liberty 
(Morford 235) and confirm Virro's regal aspect’. Irony is added in that Thrasea and Helvidius 
and the Bruti and Cassius (5.36-7) all suggest regicide or tyrannicide. Piso and Seneca (5.109) 
also advert to this idea, and the association of Virro's mushrooms with those of Claudius (5.147-8) 


65.24-5, medicine; 46ff., cobbling; 88, lanterns; 89, trade; 105, cloaca; 153ff., a performing 
monkey afraid of the whip (cf. 5.173 on Trebius himself). It might be noted that this final image 
and the corresponding final images for Virro's food (Phaeacians and Hesperides, 5.151-2) are 
climatic. 

7Cf. Anderson, YCS 15 (1957), 85. See Satire 5. 14, 130, 161 (rex); 49, 71, 81, 92, 147 
(dominus). 
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emphasizes it (Lafleur 174). 

Virro is set up as a regal figure; that is to say, he is like a smaller version of the Emperor 
(this is brought out by juxtaposition with Satire 4) in other respects and also in his treatment of 
Trebius. The latter, servile and groveling, reflects Virro's importance Gust as the counselors 
reflected Domitian's in Satire 4), The unequal division of food was a motif well known in post 


Augustan literature®; it was not unknown in life, but the political adumbration of Satire 5 gives 
a more paradigmatic quality: the different types of food are an embodiment of Virro’s and 
Trebius' different social and financial positions and that difference assumes a particular 
character under an Emperor and is reflected throughout society. 

IIL PERSONAL INDICATORS The manners in which Trebius and Virro are referred to provides 


some interest. For comparison, Virro in Satire 9 and Domitian in Satire 4 are also treated, 
The material is considered under three headings: the use of the character's name, addresses by 
name, other personal indicators. 

TREBIUS 
Gi) Name: Trebius occurs at 5.19, Trebio and Trebium at 5.135. The speaker uses Trebius'’ 
name once, and that rather distantly (see under Addresses below) and the name occurs twice in 
the same line (in polyptoton) in Virro's mouth. This is unique in Juvenal, and indicates strong 
feeling. Contest shows this to be a well-disposed feeling. But Virro's speech is hypothetical and 
dependent on Trebius' being rich: Virro's excessive friendliness is caused by money. There is 
a clear contrast between this friendship of Virro for Trebius, effusive and mercenary, and the 
speaker's honest reticence. The paucity of the speaker's use of Trebius' name is confirmed by 
the frequent naming of Virro (see below). 
(ii) Addresses: since the poem is addressed to Trebius it is surprising that he is not, in fact, 
formally addressed (contrast the addressees of Satires 6,7,8, and 11-16, all the addressed 
satires). te (5.1), tibi (5.5) and tu (5.12) make it clear that Trebius is the direct recipient of the 
satire, but when he is named (5.19: a place comparable with the addresses of Postumus at 6.12 and 
Telesinus at 7.24) it is in the nominative. This absence of the vocative is different from the 
hypothetical speech of Virro at 5.135 (da Trebio, pone ad Trebium), since Virro is instructing a 
slave and, furthermore, turns back to Trebius immediately with an address (135-6 vis, frater, ab 
ipsis | ilibus? ). 

Trebius is actually spoken to at 5.18 (una simus ) and is given a brusque order by a slave at 

5.74-5 (see Courtney ad loc.). Virro's hypothetical frater (135) is the only vocative Trebius 
receives. These contrasts show that Trebius is held in contempt by Virro (until he should grow 
rich), by the slave, and also, to some extent, by the speaker. The use of the third person at 5.19 is 
clearly significant, and it is perhaps possible to see an additional reserve in the rather late 
appearance of the name!® 
(iii) Other Personal Indicators: Trebius is referred to mainly by second person pronouns. When 
the plural is used it may include other guests of the same sort, but this is rather immaterial: what is 
of importance is that never does vos (vel sim.) include Trebius and Virro, just as when Trebius 
says nos (5.168) he does not include Virro. The only plural word in the satire which does involve 
both characters is simus (18), a (polite) formula used for the invitation. 
Gii) Other references are varied; veteri ...clienti (64), vestris ...alveolis (88), tuis ... 
labellis (128), vilibus ...amicis (146) and plorante gula (158) refer to Trebius more or less 
directly and are all contemptuous. So too, but in a different way, is Virronis amicus (1384). 
dominus ... et domini rex (137) and liber homo et regis conviva (161) are, by contrast, 
Trebius' ideas of, or wishes for, himself! 

Trebius is referred to quite frequently (see the table below) and with some variety. That 
emphasizes the infrequency of his name. It should be added that whenever the reference is not by a 
simple pronoun it tends to be contemptuous or ironic. patris (142) is the closest to an exception. 

While this material goes some way to confirming the impression of alienation between 
Trebius and Virro, it goes further in showing the speaker's attitude to be less sympathetic than 
critical, which suits the apotreptic character of the piece. In particular 5.137f. and 1621 show 
Trebius' foolish conceit, and that his aspirations seem to aim at a position hardly different from 
Virro's. 


8Literary parallels from Martial are prominent; see the material listed by Ferguson (p.184) 
andCourtney (p.231), who also cites parallels from life, esp. Pliny, Ep.2.6. 

3For a brief treatment of Domitian see D.Sweet, CSCA 12 (1979), 284 with n.10. 

1Melayed addresses occur at Satires 6. 21, 7.25, 11.57, for various reasons. Note that . .~ 
Trebi (~~ ~)is unobjectionable: see (e.g.) 3.114, 198; 6.74, 396, 543. For the use of the third 
person cf. 13.16 and Donatus at Terence, Andr.877. 


11Cf. frater at 5.135, part of the speech Trebius would clearly like to be addressed to him. 
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VIRRO 
(i) Name: Virro at 5.39,43, 128. 149, Virroni at 5.99, Virronis at1384, Virronem at 156; 
especially notable is Virronibus at 149, since it does not actually refer to Virro. The name is used 
far more frequently than that of Trebius, and seems to be reiterated so often as offensive to 
Trebius: this is comparatively clear at 134 quantus fieres Virronis amicus and at 149-50Virro 
sibi et reliquis Virronibus illa iubebit | poma dari. Trebius is set firmly outside the group of 
Virro's peers, and Virro’s name becomes the seal of approval which Trebius wants. It is well 
known that a name may be avoided if its holder is hated, and this is the converse!2, The speaker 
uses the name often precisely because it emphasizes Trebius' exclusion and the author of that 
exclusion, Virro, and does so to rouse Trebius' indignation. 
(ii) Addresses: Virro is never addressed by name. 
On the speakers part this is not surprising, since Virro is not the addressee of the poem. But at the 
prospective dinner neither Trebius nor anyone else will be so perditus as to say to Virro ‘bibe' 
(129-130). That is the only occasion on which there is any question of speaking to Virro. At 166-8 
Trebius, in a speech to himself, refers to Virro, but does not use -or perhaps avoids - the name: 
ecce dabit iam | semesum leporema. This may confirm the suggestion made above, that the 
speaker uses a name offensive to his addressee. 

If it is not surprising that the speaker does not address Virro by name, that is because there 
was no reason to expect him to speak to Virro at all. And yet he does so at 107 ipsi pauca velim, 
facilem si praebeat aurem. The change of address is a frequent device in declamation for 
rousing indignation, but while much in this satire is aimed at rousing Trebius' indignation the 
language here does not suggest that purpose. It recalls the end of the introduction to Satire 1 (21 si 
vacat ac placidi rationem admittitis, edam) when the opening indignatio had died down, and 
velim here is a polite request!3 The rest of the apostrophe is implicitly critical of Virro, but is 
expressed with moderation: 108-9 nemo petit, modicis quae mittebantur amicis | a Seneca 
(Morford, AdJPh 98 [1977], 241). 

This section follows a particularly distasteful item on Trebius’ menu (103-6) and precedes 

the least generous portion, where Virro receives inter alia a boar (114ff.) and Trebius receives 
nothing! The description of the menu and the use of names is calculated to rouse the abject 
Trebius' hidden indignation, and the context of this apostrophe suggests that here is a place for an 
angry outburst. But the speaker merely expresses himself politely and firmly. This suggests that 
the indignation on which the speaker has been playing was felt by Trebius (secretly), but that it is 
no more satisfactory a response to the situation than Trebius' patient abjectness, and that it is not 
matched by the speaker. In fact indignatio is viewed increasingly negatively through Book I, a 
tendency developed in Satires 9, 10 and 13. 
(iii) Other personal indicators: Virro is used 8 times: the next most frequent referent is ipse (7 
times; for references see the appended table) which can have connotations of mastership (see 
Courtney at 5.30). ille, by contrast, appears 3 times. rex too is only used 3 times for Virro, but 
being a much stronger word than ille it does not need such frequent repetition. Along with rex 
should be considered dominus (5 times of Virro!® it is used almost as a variant for Virro and its 
partial interchangeability has obvious implications!® 

Apart from these words Virro is only referred to by amico and tibi, once only and, 
significantly, used by the speaker (113 & 173) but not by any of Virro's guests; amico is emphatic 
and contrasts strongly with rex, dominus and ipse, and it is emphatically placed as the last 
word in the poem. Trebius too is called amicus, but only in the hypothetical case of his being rich 
will he become Virronis amicus (146); he is also included in the vilibus ...amicis of 146. The 
two occurrences of the word for or including Trebius emphasize, rather than the reverse, his 
alienation from Virro. By contrast the application to Virro in the last line of the poem provides the 
closest association between the two characters that may be found in the poem: Trebius deserves 
Virro. 

DOMITIAN 
(i) Name: Caesaris at 51 and Caesar (vocative in a speech) at 4 135. Virro's name is frequent in 
Satire 5 and the use of Caesar is apparently a contrast here. That it is not really so will emerge 
below. 


12f, nominis invisi at 13.248, and the general comments of Adams, CQ 28 (1978), 145. 
12cf, Horace, Sat.1.5.51-3, paucis ... velim; Virgil, A.4.337, pauca loquar. 


14cf, 1135-141; J.Adamietz, Untersuchungen zu Juvenal (Wiesbaden 1972), 107-8, explains 
the apostrophe as an emotional outburst following a most manifestly objectionable affront. 


15But note dominus et domini rex for Trebius at 137. 


lécf. W.S.Anderson, YCS 15 (1957), 82; Lafleur, BICS 4 (1979), 173, who points out the 
connexion here with Domitian. 
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(ii) Addresses: Domitian is spoken to only 3 times in Satire 4, once by the fisherman, once by 
Veiento and once by Montanus. Only Montanus uses the vocative Caesar, which perhaps suggests 
a climactic effect. Certainly Montanus is the most successful adviser in the council described. 

The paucity of address has an effect very like the paucity of address to Virro in the following 

satire. Both characters are being marked as powerful and oppressive. 
(iii) Other personal indicators: in Satire 5 Virro,ipse and dominus constitute the main 
elements of Virro's nomenclature. Name and function are not wholly distinct. This feature is 
more pronounced in Satire 4, where Caesar is used twice and for the rest Domitian is thought of 
largely in terms of role and heredity. Thus he is called induperatorem (29), pontifici summo 
(46), regenti (83), tyranni (86), dux magnus (145); dominus is used twice (52 & 96) and barbato 
...regt at 103, while referring to Tarquin, implies that Domitian is a rex but unbearded. In view 
of this lack of distinction between the man and the role one could consider fisci (55), dis aequa 
potestas (71) and anxia epistula (149) as related usages. With regard to heredity Domitian is 
called Flavius ...ultimus (87-8) and calvo ...Neroni (88). 

This proliferation of nomenclature suggests that the Emperor's personal identity counts for 
rather less than the imperial role. 

Domitian is also called Atriden (65), giving mock grandeur, and clade and peste (84), and 
caede madenti; all showing his violence. The oppressive tyranny of Virro is emphasized by 
frequent naming and by the partial interchangeability of dominus etc. with his name. Similarly 
Domitian is characterized by prolific nomenclature, representing the manifold extent of his 
power. In both cases individual identity is somewhat (less so in Virro's case, because his name is 
used so often) reduced in importance as compared with the role. In both cases, too, the frequent and 
striking references to the persona counterbalance the background place the characters appear to 
have in the poems. Since the two satires are juxtaposed, we may take it that the analogies between 
Domitian and Virro are intended to be the more readily observable. 

VIRRO IN SATIRE 927 

The nature of the argument favours dropping here the treatment by headings. Virro occurs 
(in the third person) only at 35. This single usage may be explained in part by Naevolus' 
preference for the indignant use of tu etce.. 

The second person pronouns and the vocatives passer (54) and ingrate and perfide (82) 
are noticeable in that Virro is not present to be addressed. The apostrophe of the absent indicates 
strong emotion, here anger; the rarity of the name (and never in address) may suggest the 
avoidance of a hated name. Perhaps it may also suggest the character of a private monologue!8 
This would be enhanced by Naevolus' use of vocatives and second person pronouns for Virro when 
he is in fact speaking to someone else: one should compare Umbricius' use of Quirites at 3.60, and 
take this as a subtle indication of Naevolus’ self-centredness. 

The rarity of naming and the confined nature of the nomenclature contrasts markedly with 
the treatment given to Virro in Satire 5. This is an index of the different role assumed by the 
speaker. In Satire 5 the speaker plays on Trebius' hidden anger, in 9 he quietly allows Naevolus 
to reveal his own faults; in 5 Virro's name is used by the speaker as an affront to Trebius, in 9 he 
lets Naevolus develop his complaints with a little prompting. The speaker merely refers to Virro 
once, as ille (91) a very clear contrast with Naevolus' frequent use of tu. 

For a list of the references to characters in Satire 5, see the end of this article. 

IV CONCLUSION In the disposition of speeches, in the division and associations of the food 
provided at Virro's dinner, and in the ways in which he refers to characters, Juvenal has given 
a picture of a client tyrannized by his rich amicus. The close links with Satire 4 indicate a 
comparability between Virro and Domitian, so that the applicability of the treatment for 
amicitia is seen to be broad. This theme has been prominent in Satires 1 and 3, but the 
treatment changes. In the first two satires the material is dealt with by way of small scale 
vignettes. The third has the form of an expansion of one of the vignettes in Satire 2, Laronia's 
speech (2.36ff.) and gives a single narrative occasion involving the speaker and one major 
character. Satire 4 uses two narrative occasions, but they are parallel and closely linked. 
Finally Satire 5 uses a single scene and develops the portrait of a client (already given in 
Satire 3) by giving prominence specifically to the addressee's rich amicus. amicitia is a 
mutual relationship and in this satire Juvenal elucidates both parts. 

What emerges is a criticism of both partiers in amicitia, and the oppressiveness of Virro 
makes Trebius' subservience the more blameworthy. Position in the book and thematic links as 
well as the form of the poem itself give Satire 5 the aspect of a summary picture of the poet's 
contemporary social world, where amicitia had long been a central concept. 


1See n.3 above, p.xxx 
1&f. Nisbet and Hubbard on Horace, Odes 2.5, on p.77. 
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TREBIUS Total times 
alveolis (vestris) 88 1 
amicus (Virronis) 134; amicis (vilibus) 146 2 
clienti (veteri) 64 1 
frater 135 (vocative by Virro) 1 
labellis (tuis) 128 1 
nos 168 (by Trebius) 1 
patris 142 1 
Trebius 19, 135 (bis, by Virro) 3 
tu 1, 5,12, 39, 46, 52, 62, 72, 74 (by slave) 18 
84, 86 128, 132, 153, 161 (bis), 162, 170 

vestrum (quis) 129 1 
vos 28, 51, 52,103,166 5 
VIRRO 

amico 174 1 
dominus 49,71, 81, 92,147 5 
ille 42, 162, 170 5} 
ipse 30, 37, 56, 86, 107,114, 142 7 
rex 14, 130, 161 3 
tibi 113 (by speaker) 1 
Virro 39, 43, 99, 128, 134, 149 (bis*), 156 8 


*not including Virronibus 
Note that whereas Trebius is named rarely and frequently referred to by pronoun, the 
position is nearly reversed for Virro. 


DOMITIAN 

Atriden 65 1 
Caesar 51, 135 (vocative by Montanus) 2 
clade 84 1 
dominus 52, 96 2 
dux magnus 145 1 
Flavius (ultimus) 37-8 1 
ille 69,73 2 154 
induperatorem 29 1 
caede madenti 154 1 
Neroni (calvo) 38 1 
peste 84 1 
pontifici summo 46 1 
...regenti 83 1 
tyrannin 86 1 
VIRRO in Satire 9 

ille 91 (by the speaker) 1 
ingrate 82 (vocative) 1 
passer 54 (vocative) 1 
perfide 82 (vocative) 1 
tu 46 (bis), 56, 71, 77 (bis) 81, 83 8 
vos 48 (bis) 2 
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J.F.LAVERY(London): Two more asyndeta in Aeschylus Agamemnon? (995ff. & 170ff.) 
LCM12.10(Dec.1987), 154-156 
I would like to express my gratitude to Mr S.G.Pembroke for comment on, and criticism of, the 
above suggestions. 
L995ff. . om\dyyva & otro. pardi- 
fet mpos évdlkois ppeaty, 
Tekeagdpois sélvais KukAotuevov Kéap’ 
‘The language is very strained’, Denniston-Page. ‘But it is equally certain that by doéves in 
A. 996 we are not to understand the midriff, Fraenkel (both ad loc.). The passage is usually 
paraphrased ‘the heart beats against the breast’. But that is not in the Greek. 
The pendent nominative xéap is unsatisfactory - guts are not hearts - and is unnecessary. 
The blurring here of distinctions made in the strophe, 997-983, and the antistrophe b, 1028f., is odd. 
Goodwin, SMT 854, rules out any absolute. 
For two responding lines, 983 and 996, to begin with the same syllable -¢e1, appears to be 
unique in Aeschylus. It is also interesting that F would give us [-¢ex in the earlier instance, 983, 
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and Triclinius Cet. 

A fine verb appears for xéap if one omits the hyphen in 995. We then get in 995 ward: (yard) 

from patrdw, and in 996 ez from ¢éu, ‘I scrape’, giving 

omldyxyva & otro. para: 

fet mpos évdtkois gdpeotv 

Ttereaddpois Sivas KukAovyevov Kéap. 
pardw is to be found at Th.37, Eu.142 and PVr 57. LSJ give it as ‘to be idle, dally’, cf. I/.16474 
etc.: so Italie. But Chantraine, DELG 672, gives ‘étre vain, sans effet, échouer’, quoting Fu.142 
lddueGel tt Toide gdpotplov para. That sense suits 995. 

Ganz gewéhnlich is das Asyndeton, wenn der zweite Satz kein Erklérungsatz ist, der sonst 
durch ydpoder durch dpa... angereiht wird (Kithner-Gerth ii.344). Fraenkel comments on 
A.637 (p.318): ‘In the clause ywpls KTA. the reason for what precedes is given in asyndetic form, cf. 
on 951.’, where he says (pp.432-4) ‘This general maxim, which is to serve as a setting for the 
particular request of the preceding sentence, is introduced without a conjunction’. On p.673 he 
notes how ‘1428 follows on with an explanatory or causal asyndeton’, and notices other explanatory 
asyndeta at 1262 (p.582) and 1284 (p.597). omAdyyva & otro pata: Cet mpos . . . xéap is firmly 
within the explanatory class given by these scholars. 

Traumatic ¢éw is attested both in H (omapacodueba: edueba, tapacodueba) and medical 
writers - Aret. IV.9.2 ra pév yap émmodAfs ¢éer ta évrepa, cf. Sor. 1.36.8. Contracted ¢éw, if 
elsewhere absent from C5 literary texts, is available in inscriptions, e.g. katafoivmi IG I? . 374.221, 
cf. also dvadav IG II? .. 463.72 (cf. Goodwin GG § 495). 

The meaning of 995 does not change, but an explanation extends the picture. ‘No, my guts 
aren't gone daft: ringed by purposeful eddying swirls my heart scrapes upon évd{kas ¢gpeotv. It 
has gone aground (meceiv 999). We are prepared for the stranding of 1007 (I follow Klausen in 
putting the lacuna after 1004). 

Fraenkel writes extensively upon évélkois at pp.448-9. But now we have midriff back the 
problem vanishes. Eu. 135 évdtcots dvelSeoiv is a good parallel. These évStkas dpeoly prepare us 
for something further off, where they are externalized, Eu.563-4 &’ aldvos dé tov mply éABov 
|\€ouaTt tmpooBahav Sd{kas. So does the &pua in 1006. Headlam quotes the reverse image in Pr.881 
kpadta Sé $dBw gdpéva dakrter. 

The asyndeton is not unparalleled, but it may have caused the oddity here, since Fraenkel 
suggests that Triclinius' éé/jceiv at 1261 was an attempt to get rid of it in that context. The 
proposed correction removes ‘strain’ and gives ¢oéves their normal value. 

Il. 1 70ff. 

An almost identical rescue asyndeton presents itself at the ancient corruption in the parodos 
- all codd. bar Triclinius read ovédév Agfa mplv dv: he reads otSév 1. Editors have been glad to 
print H.L.Ahrens otdé Aétera: mpiv dv. Fraenkel explains it by way of Headlam's rendering 
‘shall not be reckoned, being one of the past’. Their Greek is sound, but what of the meaning? A 
number of problems arise. 1) The person referred to in 170 has been reckoned - in the two preceding 
lines 168-9. 2) Vile characteristics are ascribed to this person at 169. Why then, is the person 
dismissed merely upon grounds of anteriority? 3) If anteriority is sufficient to account for their not 
being reckoned, why does the singer immediately refer to (‘reckon’) another ‘prior’ figure, 6s 
Sénertépu (171)? 4) What is the point of the double negative? 

It is clear from the strophe that the singer is looking for help; and Zeus is duly presented as 
the only one ‘to guess towards’ (163) in that respect. What sense is there, after the blanket rejection 
navy émoradudpevos, mAnv Atés, in 170 ‘Not even who was... shall be reckoned”? It is like saying 
‘The only possible cure for 'flu - I've tested them all - is penicillin. Not even old poison is worth 
mentioning, because it is old’. Absurd. 

An alternative approach solves these problems. In Th.8 Zeus dieéntHptos is asked to be 
éravyusos, to help. That notion makes sense here, viz. ov& dAétera: moly wy, 170, if one omits the 
stop after wy and borrows Rose's éar’ (which he proposed, for very different reasons, in 191, in ‘La 
notion du Divin depuis Homére jusqu’ 4 Platon’, Entetretiens Hardt I, 1954). This gives us 

ots’ dAéterat mplv dv 

6or éner é&pu 
Nor yet will help, being before, who then was born . . .’ Wecklein (1893) records a reading ovK« 
dA€ferat proposed by Carl Prien. I have not yet traced his arguments, but presume that he related 
the helping to the mighty one of 168, i.e. ‘Not even who from before . . . will help, being formerly’, 
which leaves mplyv dv as otiose as it is with Ahrens. 

The only difficulty then is the continuation. A colon gives us the asyndetic explanation 

égu’ Tpta- 
KThpos olyetar Tuydv. 
This asyndeton falls clearly into the explanatory class discussed above and at Kiihner-Gerth 
11.344. 
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In his edition of Choephori A.F.Garvie notes and gives examples of ‘scribal abhorrence of 
asyndeton’ (on 87), and later, in his note on 960, comments upon a ‘natural tendency to eliminate 
asyndeton’. He refers us to Friis Johanson / Whittle (1980) on Supp.791 ‘When 6¢ is, as often, 
interpolated to link a real or apparent asyndetic sentence, it is regularly put after the first word... 
even if this introduces an extra syllable’. Garvie refers to Ch.206 etc., they to Th.50, 367, 393, 466 
etc.. 

So here the suggestion is that, to avoid the asyndeton, éo7 was converted to és 8 (it is 606’ in 
M); that then 170 was shut off, and that led to the corruption and the separation of the ‘parallel’ 
negatives. 

We now have a text ovS éotis mdpoibev hv péyas, 

Tappdyw Opdcet Bovav. 
ovd diéfetar molv av 
607 émert &pu- Tpla- 
Thpos olyerat Tuya. 
LSJ s.v. oddé A II.2 comment upon otdé . . . odd ‘where this combination occurs the first ov6dé is 
used without reference to the second’. It is not ‘neither ... nor’ but rather ‘Nor... nor yet’. So here 
‘not who mdpoidev was mighty ... nor yet will help ply av who then was born .. .’.The 
postponement of the verb and the retention of the singular are similar at Hu.299-300 ora @° 
*ATrOAw ov&’ ’AOnvalas abévos | pioatT dv Wore... 
We now find ourselves with the long attended sequence Ouranos, Kronos and Zeus (cf. 
Fraenkel ad loc.). We are Jed up to and back to the Zeus of the strophe. Translate 
‘Not he, who was mighty long ago, 
lusting rash with war and spite, 
nor is the next of those before 
going to help - has quit - had thrice 
met his master in the ring.’ 
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V.T.GRAY (Auckland): A reply to C.J.Cressey, "Two notes on Xenophon: Agesilaus 6.7 & 11.15 
LCM 11.7 (Jul. 1986), 109. LCM 12.10 (Dec.1987), 156-157 

The allegedly curious simile about Agesilaus in which a comparison is made between the 
quiet way he led his army and the movement of a very modest young girl (Ag.6.7) goes as follows: 
éréte ye pnv tropetoito eldas drt ébeln Tot: todeplos pudyeoOa, el BovtAowwTo, ouwTeTaypévov pEéev 
ovTus nye TO oTpdTevypa ws dv émKoupeiv pdhiotra éavt@ Stvaito, hatyus & donep dv mapbévos 
h awdpoveatdtn mpoBatvo., voulfav év 1TH Totovrw TO [Te] dtpeués Kal dvexmAnkxrdétarov Kal 
abopuBnrétarov Kal dvayaptnrétatov kal SvoemPovdevtdératov elvat. 

The point at issue is why Xenophon thought it appropriate to describe the march of Agesilaus 
as like that of the most modest of young girls. Cressey seems to suggest, first of all, that Xenophon 
is referring to the grace of a young girl and offering a false compliment to Agesilaus, who was 
lame. He goes on to suggest either a sly reference to homosexuality or an ‘inadvertent’ reference to 
the warlike Athena, called the Maid. 

It goes without saying that the mature warrior king was in most ways utterly unlike the 
young defenceless girl to whom he is compared, but similes regularly combine entities that are in 
most respects unlike each other. All they require is a single point of resemblance. But the point is 
not grace or effeminacy or bellicosity. Rather it is orderliness. 

The modest young girl was a byword for orderly and undistracted movement. Xenophon's 
commonplace view of young girls, as expressed for example in the Oeconomicus and the 
Lacedaimonio-n Politeia, was that their predominant virtue was their modesty. The young girl 
of fourteen who became the wife of Ischomachus has learnt, in her own words, only the virtue of 
modesty (cudpovetv, Oec.7.14). Young girls are also the point of comparison for the modesty of 
young Spartan boys (Lac.Pol.3.4-5). This modesty was particularly revealed in the orderly way 
a young girl conducted herself in public as she walked along the streets. When he argues that boys 
of teenage years are even more modest than their female counterparts in the Spartan system 
(Lac.Pol.3.4), he offers as evidence the way they walked in the public streets, keeping their hands 
in their cloaks, without talking, never looking about them but fixing their eyes on where they were 
going. 

The point of resemblance between the modest young girl and Agesilaus is that Agesilaus at 
the head of the army, like the young girl abroad in the street, remained perfectly orderly in his 
movements, composed and silent and undistracted. Such orderly behaviour naturally helped him 
be on his guard against disorderly panic, confusion, error and surprise attack, because it allowed 
him to be on constant alert. Such an interpretation of the simile is given support by the passage in 
the Oeconomicus (8.4-7) where Xenophon has Ischomachus instruct his young wife in the 
advantages of order in household management by describing the difference between the plight of 
the well-ordered and the disordered army. He has him say of the disordered army that it is a 
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confused mass, an easy prey for the enemy and totally unable to fight (rapayudéorarov, Kal Tots 
pev trodeulois etxyetpérarov 8.4). These are the same disorders Agesilaus guards against with his 
modesty. 

Xenophon could have described the progress of Agesilaus in a more mundane way, using 
some military term for an orderly march (8d6nv?), but this would not have given the reader the full 
range of associations called up by the simile, which include not only measured movement but 
general demeanour.He could have described in detail all the aspects of the behaviour of Agesilaus 
that are called up by the simile, but that would have been tedious. How much more colourful and 
economical to do it all in a short simile. 

There is no need to speculate on the possible effeminacy of Agesilaus or his relationship with 
the goddess Athena in order to explain this simile. It is interesting to observe that when Xenophon 
in his Lacedaimonion Politeia compares the young Spartan boys to girls in respect of this 
feminine quality of modesty, there is no suggestion that they are effeminate in any other way than 
their reserve. 

If Dr Cressey would like a really curious simile, I suggest that he look at Lacedaimonion 
Politeia 3.5. In summing up the modesty of the Spartan youth at that point, Xenophon says that the 
Spartan youth were more modest than the maidens in their eyes (alSnuoveaotépous & av attois 
hynoato Kal avrav tav év Tots éd6aducis mapbévwv). The explanation of the image is that the 
Greeks called the pupil of the eye by the Greek words for maiden or young girl, xdpn or mapb€évos. 
Xenophon seems to have been implying that if the pupils of the eyes are young girls, they must be 
modest , as all young girls are. He has already said explicitly that boys in the street are more 
modest than real girls. Now he says that they are more modest even than the metaphorical ‘girls’ 
in their eyes. The ancient critic Longinus disapproved of the comparison (de subl.4.4) as being 
one of little charm (o&tws ptxpoyap?). It is, truly, a conceit. Yet , as he says, the historian Timaeus 
imitated it and said of a shameless act perpetrated by Agathocles tyrant of Syracuse ‘Who would 
have done this who did not have sluts rather than maidens in his eyes?’ (6 tls dv énolnoev év 
opbahuois Képas, un tépvas éywv;). The text seems to be sound (see D.A.Russell's Oxford edition 
and commentary, 1964, ad loc.). It is interesting to hear that Timaeus like it so much that he 
created his own variation on the theme. There is no accounting for ancient tastes. 

The simile in the Agesilaus does its job economically and well. The point of the passage in 
which it occurs is praise for the cleverness (gogfa) of Agesilaus as military leader. His quiet 
composure when leading the army on the march, which meant that neither he nor his army was 
easy prey to surprise attack or sudden panic, was part of his cunning. 

Copyright © V.T.Gray. 
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Mogens H.Hansen is well known, to North American scholars especially through his 
frequent publications in GRBS, as one of the leading authorities on the operation of the democratic 
constitution in fourth-century Athens. In this small but tightly-argued book he presents his 
thoughts on the crucial problem of the population of Athens in the fourth century, and comes to a 
conclusion that is similar to that of Gomme (The Population of Ancient Athens) and earlier 
scholars (and see P.J.Rhodes, ZPE 38 [1980] against the figures popularized by A.H.M.Jones 
(Athenian Democracy, ch.IV) and defended by E.Ruschenbusch in recent volumes of ZPE. In 
short, that ‘the number of citizens living in Attica never dropped below ca. 25,000 [sc. in the fourth 
century] and often was ca. 30,000 or perhaps even more’ (p.68). 

Hansen introduces his analysis with a chapter on Historical Demography and Historical 
Method, in which he challenges the value of European statistics post-1750 as a model for ancient 
societies and claims that the statistics of the early Principate (roughly equal to pre-1750 Europe) 
serve better. This was, of course, pointed out by A.R.Burn in Past and Present for 1953 and 
accepted by Jones (Democracy 82). The preferred model (taken from Coate & Demeny, Regional 
Model Life Tables and Stable Populations [Princeton 1966]) presupposes a life-expectancy at birth 
of about 25 years and an annual increase in population of 1/2 %. Whilst this yields a distribution of 
the male population over the age-groups that is not significantly different from that arrived as by 
Ruschenbusch, the minimal growth rate, when combined with emigrations from Attika of 
klerouchs, mercenaries etc., leads H. to a conclusion that will surely be debated - that the number 
of Athenians living in Attica throughout the fourth century was static or even in decline. H. 
rightly stresses the importance of distinguishing between the number of males with Athenian 
citizenship and the number of those who were at any given time resident in Attika. The latter is, of 
course, the figure we want to arrive at, so it is disappointing, after all this sophisticated 
demography, to realize that it is precisely this figure to which the model does not apply, because it is 
unstable. We are told to take all calculations based upon the model cum grano salis (p.12.)! 
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Other observations in this chapter are more profitable. a) Army figures should not be equated 
with population figures. Normally no more than about 80% of draft-age males will be fit for service 
and a further 5% will be exempt for official reasons. b) With regard to naval figures it is wrong to 
assume that any ship was manned solely by Athenians or, on the other hand, that any ship had no 
Athenians on board. c) Information about grain supply and consumption is too imprecise to be used 
for calculating the population. 

In the second part of the book, The Number of Citizens, H. reviews all the evidence used by 
other scholars (especially Ruschenbusch) and demonstrates that none of it is incompatible with his 
higher figures, when interpreted according to the model and principles outlined in Part I. In the 
final analysis, however, it is the figures for Athenian manpower at the time of the Lamian War 
that represent the most positive argument in favour of his calculations - just as they did for Gomme 
(Population 8f.). In fact, his demonstration that these figures point to a minimum of about 30,000 
citizens (male) in 323/2 is most convincing and will need to be refuted by anyone who wants to 
maintain the lower figure of about 21,000. 

There are five useful appendices. 1. Athenian Klerouchies in the Fourth Century is more 
fully argued in Hansen's own article in AJAH 7 (1982), 172-189. 2. Bastards as Athenian 
Citizens argues that nothoi were barred from citizenship. 3. Ephebic Rosters and Bouleutic 
Quotas shows the ration between numbers of ephebes to bouleutai and is fundamental to the 
argument (pp.51f.) regarding the number of male-citizens required to run the Boule (H. concludes 
that a minimum of 25,000 was necessary). 4. The Age of Athenian Bouleutai puts forward the 
evidence, such as it is, for H.'s view that the average age of bouleutai was 40 or more. 5. The so- 
called Hoplite Katalogos argues 'that there is no evidence for a central catalogue of hoplites’. 

Whilst the figure of 30,000 or more male citizens for the year 323/2 is persuasively argued, the 
thesis that the population remained fairly static is less secure. It is based upon an. assumed 
;population of about 22,000 (Gomme’s figure) at the end of the Peloponnesian War. But this statistic 
has been challenged by another recent study (B.Strauss, Athens after the Peloponnesian War 
[Cornell 1986], 70-86, which concludes that the adult male population after the war had dropped to 
14,000 - 16,000 and, more particularly, that the thetes numbered no more than 5000 - 7000. If 
Strauss’ figures are anywhere near correct, they would mean that between 404 and 323/2 the 
population had doubled and the thetic class had tripled (there being ca. 9000 hoplites in 404 
according to Strauss and the same number in 322, when Antipater restricted the franchise). 
Therefore, either Strauss’ figures are grossly out of line or Hansen's model is wrong. 

H. has restricted his study to the political and military evidence and drawn essentially 
military and especially political conclusions (that participation in politics was lower than 
currently assumed). Equally important, if not more so, will be the social and economic 
implications of an upward revision of the male population, especially if we continue to believe, as I 
think we must, that the 20 mina limitation on the franchise in 322 represented the division between 
those who could live off their land (A) and those who could not (B, many of whom (B1) will have 
been full-time craftsmen, owning no land at all, but perhaps equally many (B2) will have had 
some land, but needed to supplement their income with outside employment (Jones, Democracy 
79f.). On Jones’ figures the ration of A to B was 1 : 1.3 and of A to B2 was 1 : 0.66. When one asks 
what class B2 did to supplement their income, it is, I suppose, possible with these figures to conceive 
of their being hired as casual wage-labourers (misthotoi) in peak agricultural seasons (as is 
argued, for example, by E.M.Wood, AJAH 8 [1983], 31). With the new figures the ration of A to B 
becomes 1 ; 2.3 and of A to both B1 and B21 : 1.22. Given that the majority of class A were most 
likely just above the subsistence level themselves and would use their household slave for casual 
labour in the fields (ike Gorgias in the Dyscolos), we have to ask whether the estates of the 
wealthy elite could possible have provided enough seasonal labour to enable as many as 11,000 
thetes to make enough to feed their families. 

Further, H.'s figures will have a serious impact on the current debate over the extent of 
slave-labour in fourth-century Athenian society, particularly in agriculture. Both M.Jameson 
(CJ 731977], 122-141) and de Ste Croix (Class Struggle, passim) have emphasized the fact that 
slave-labour pervaded the Athenian economy, not least in agriculture. Though many of their 
assumptions have been rightly challenged by E.M.Wood in the article referred to, the epigraphic 
evidence (especially the manumission stelai of the 330s) supports their contention: slaves were 
into everything; and 25% of the identifiable professions were agriculturally related, including 


misthotoi. This confirms the impression given by a late-fifth-century document (JG II? 10), 
where, I believe, the honorands were also slaves. In fact if they were not slaves but xenoi, the 
position becomes even more difficult for the thete who needed a part-time job, since, in that case, 
there was another substantial, free but non-Athenian, element in the workforce, vying for work, of 
whom at least 25% were employed in agriculture. 

In sum, if we accept the higher population-figures, we shall surely have to conclude that a 
considerable number of class B2 (those with some land but not enough) will have been unable to 
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find outside employment. Further, given that the average peasant had a great deal of free time on 
his hands anyway (for underemployment in Greek and Roman agriculture see Wood, op. cit. 
10f.), these will have been the very people available for state-service and in need of state-pay. It is 
customary nowadays to denigrate the value of the remuneration for state-service offered by Athens 
in the fourth century. To be sure, it was not enough to be a man's sole income, although, if he were 
one of the 700 magistrates, at 1dr. a day he was probably about as well off as an unskilled labourer. 
But a man who performed his jury-duty regularly,, attended all assemblies and collected the 
theorikon could collect 100-110 drs a year - i.e. about 1/3 of an unskilled labourer's income and 
probably just enough to supplement the income from his property. 

This argument will not be popular with those who believe that the tone of extant speeches for 
the law-courts and the assembly presupposes a preponderance of wealthier citizens (see Wood, op. 
cit. 36 n.31). But this argument is subjective and underestimates the overt play upon the prejudice 
against the wealthy. Moreover it conflicts with with testimony of the dicastic oath (Demosthenes 
24.149), where the jurors are required to swear that they will not vote for a ‘redistribution of the 
land’. One hardly needs to ask the propertied to swear this, nor is it a concern with those who are 
making a living in non-agricultural employment, but it is very appropriate in the case of the 
peasant farmer who owns less than a subsistence-size plot of land. 

So, by a roundabout route, Hansen's work may have an impact on politics that he clearly had 
not expected. 

Copyright © 1987 Phillip Harding. 


MATT NEUBURG (Colgate U., Hamilton NY): Hunter and hunted at Euripides, Bacchae 1020 
LCM 12.10 (Dec.1987), 159-160 
10’, & Bdxye, Onpaypevta Baxyav 
yehovr. tmpocdnw teptBare Bodyov 
Gavdoytov tm dyékav tecdv- 
TL Ta pawddwv. 

So Murray's Oxford text, with Dindorf's 0npaypeura@ for P's 6npaypdéra. The word is purely an 
editorial creation, unexampled in the literature. It has been made dative so as to agree with the 
upcoming participle meodvm (itself corrected from P's mecévra by Scaliger), which refers top 
Penteus. The result, which does well enough for scholars who can work out the various noun- 
adjective agreements on paper, is disastrous for verbal performance, and cannot be what 
Euripides intended. 

Consider the effect upon the audience's ear of living, linear utterance of the lines. There is 
no commentary to consult, no time to disentangle a mistaken impression of the syntax and 
meaning of the sentence as it builds: the sentence must be clearly and correctly comprehensible in 
directional form, that is, from start to finish. We who read Greek as a dead language tend to be 
unaware of how acutely conscious the dramatists were of the pitfalls and problems of Greek as a 
living language, to be heard and understood in the theatre; were we to approach Greek this way, we 
should appreciate Euripides especially for his unflinching commitment to clarity in the 
conditions of oral performance. So approach the line nalvely, and imagine it. 

If a dative is intruded into 1020, with as yet no clear syntax (for the verb will not appear until 
1021), the immediately following dative participle yeAdvm, the moment it is heard, will inevitably 
attach itself to it. There is no re-reading, no going back, no solvent capable of undoing the mind's 
syntactical glue and not time to apply such a solvent even if there were the will to do so. yeAdvri will 
be heard as modifying 6npaypevr@, tpoodmw will be heard as a dative of instrument with yeAdvri, 
the sentence will continue to make perfect sense, and though there may be a few eyebrows raised at 
the image of Pentheus smiling as he dies, there will not be time of a thematic analysis, a 
reconsideration of the syntax based on that analysis, a decision that perhaps in fact there are two 
sets of datives in the sentence, one referring to Pentheus and surrounding the separate phrase 
yeAdvrt tmpoodnw, which itself is an instrumental phrase modifying the verb, and referring to 
Dionysos. So much has been made in our scholarly literature, rightly or wrongly, of the 
significance of Dionysos’ smile, be it enigmatical, ironical, wicked, triumphant, mask-like: if 
we also create a dative in the first line which makes the audience hear the smile as not Dionysos' 
but Pentheus’, we lose our scholarly labour, and shoot ourselves in the back. 

The joke is that the effort to force the MS 6npaypdéra to agree with Pentheus is misguided from 
the start, whatever particular reading we settle on (and there have been many proposed, listed in 
his new Teubner edition by Kopff, who prints yet another of his own). Even a neophyte in his third 
or fourth year of Greek struggling through the passage can keep better track of the imagery than 
this. The whole point of the ode which ends with these words, and indeed of the drama since 811, is 
the reversal of the réles of hunter and hunted. Earlier, certainly, Pentheus was a self-appointed 
hunter of the Bacchae and of the Lydian stranger who leads them - 228 6npdooua, 352 éftyvetoare, 
434 thypevkétes, 436 Op (= Dionysos), etc.. But now Pentheus has become a woman; no longer a 
manly warrior and hunter, he is a spy and a pretender (956, 981, 986). This, Dionysos has 
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convinced him, is better and must replace hunting (838, 839). In this way Dionysos turns Pentheus 
into the prey, and the réles are reversed. Pentheus is to be caught in the net (848). As this cracipov 
progresses, the Thiasos chase him (977ff.), Justice slays him (991ff.), the noose catches him 
(1021 ff.). As the play continues, the verbal reflexion of the reversal is made complete. Pentheus, 
and no longer Dionysos, is the Op, the dypa (1172, 1183, 1190, 1199, etc.). The Bacchae are the 
hunters now (1204, 1237, 1253), and their leader, their fuvxtvayov, their fuvepydmy dypas (1146), 
their dva& dypets (1192) is Dionysos. And in the middle of all this, do we want to spoil Euripides’ 
genius by introducing a unique application (in this part of the play) of an dypa-word to Pentheus - 
and by the creation of a dative foe which there is no manuscript evidence? 

Whatever P's 6npaypdéra may conceal, then, must be a vocative, to modify Bdxye. But the word 
is already vocative! Euripides, fond as ever of highfalutin' Homeric epithets, has simply copied 
Homer's use of a vocative in -& for -a-stem masculines in -tns (cuBdra, Totéra, and the like). The 
genitive Baxydv which follows it is not objective but possessive: Dionysos is invoked as ‘Bacchos, 
the Bacchae's beast-hunter’. The entire dimeter, and not merely most of the first half, is 
invocation; the pause will now come at line-end, an easy and natural place. Nauck must surely 
have seen this when he proposed 6npaypevra a century ago. The manuscript reading of the word can 
even be permitted to stand unmolested: @npaypd™ms is unexampled, but dypétns is not (and 
compare, especially for the form, AP 6.13.2, dypdéra IIdv). The resulting line will not scan; but it 
will if -ra Baxyav be emended to -ra tdv Baxydv, an easy correction of an easy corruption. 
Copyright © 1987 Matt Neuburg. 
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Ronald H.Martin, ed. and trans., The “Epitoma Margarite Castigate Eloquentie” of Laurentius 
Gulielmus Traversagni de Saona, Leeds, Proceedings of the Leeds Philosophical and Literary 
Society, Literary and Historical Section, Vol.XX, part 2, 1986. Pp.v + 133, £10.00 UK, $17.00 
overseas. ISBN 0-9501921- 5 -5 

The internationally renowned scholar Laurentius Gulielmus Traversanus of Savona 
(Genoa), 1425-1503, finished at Cambridge in 1478 his Margarita Eloquentiae castigate ad 
eloquendum divina accomodata, which was printed next year by Caxton (as Nova Rhetorica); in 
Paris in 1480 he wrote an introductory summary, this Epitome of the Pearl of Purified Eloquence, 
also printed by Caxton in 1480 or 1481, although only one copy survives, found in 1952 in Ripon 
Cathedral and now in Leeds University Library. An autograph manuscript exists in the Vatican 
(lat.11441, folios 89-108), which was the text chosen to be edited and translated by Ronald Martin 
(with the help of the Series Editor, Ian Moxon) in view of the eccentricities of Caxton's compositors. 
The Epitome is called by Traversagni an opusculum, but it is quite long enough, fifty pages of 
text. Here he was intervening in the current debate on the suitability of pagan rhetoric for 
Christian preaching (ad eloquendum divina in the title, which is adapted from the opening 
quotation, from Isidore, ad persuadendum iusta) by downplaying its use in the law. Martin sees 
this as a paradox, removing a forensic genre from the forensic arena, but this more general 
application of Rhetoric had long been the case, and in the event the unoriginal and derivative 
schematization cannot hide Traversagni's essential practicality and common sense. 

The longer Margarita follows the structure of the ad Herennium, with its five types of 
oratorical skill: inventio (‘the thinking up of things that are true or credible in order to make a 
case plausible’, 28.2-3) is the only one dealt with at length in the Epitome - that is, it concentrates 
on content rather than embellishment. Traversagni shows his Christian purpose by avoiding 
pagan example, and even references to the ad Herennium on which the work is based, while 
offering biblical examples at some length (mostly available for arousing compassion or a desire 
for clemency). The six sections of a speech are dealt with in turn: exordium, narratio, divisio, 
confirmatio (proof), confutatio (disproof), conclusio. Martin's introduction analyses the 
differences between the three works in detail. 

The English translation is for the most part admirably intelligible, perhaps more so than the 
original, although translating honestus as ‘honourable’ and honestitas as ‘honesty’ is a bit 
unhelpful. In the Latin text, unfortunately, the editor has chosen not to reproduce all the Vatican 
MS punctuations and spellings as they are (he only explicitly mentions regularizing scilicet, 
sententia and commiseratio, but implies that there are more changes made), which makes the 
work nearly useless for a linguist; although some interesting details have been allowed through, 
such as rigmos (‘rhythms, 76.9). It is time linguists were allowed exactly accurate printed 
versions of Late and Mediaeval Latin texts, and it is difficult to understand which editors still 
insist on ‘correcting’ clear manuscript readings (the listing of Caxton's employees’ mistakes 
[126-131] is pointless in comparison). Specialists in Renaissance Rhetoric, however, to whom the 
edition is directed, will be well pleased with this attractive volume. 


Copyright © 1987 Roger Wright. 


